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The  following  Tetter  is  a Report  of  the  Plan  of 
Teaching  “ The  Art  of  Writing”  as  de- 
veloped and  improved  by  Mr.  Carstairs, 
addressed  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  DUKE 
OF  KENT,  fyc.  S$c.  $$c. 

Ry  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  M.  P. 


To  Mis  Royal  Highness  23,  Gloucester  Place , 

the  Duke  of  Kent , fyc.  tife.  Jan.  8, 1816. 

Sir, 

1 have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  Letter  of  the  4th  inst.  inclosing  the  Letter  of 
Mr.  Carstairs  to  your  Royal  Highness,  upon  which 
you  are  pleased  to  desire  my  Opinion  and  Report. 

I have  perused  with  attention  the  Second  Edition 
of  Mr.  Carstairs’  Book  on  the  Art  of  Penmanship, 
and  have  also  had  a long  conversation  with  that 
gentleman  on  the  subject  of  his  Letter,  and  expla- 
natory of  his  method  of  teaching ; and  now  beg 
leave,  in  obedience  to  your  Royal  Highness’s  com- 
mands, to  submit  the  following  observations  for  your 
information . 
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1 have  much  pleasure  in  stating  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  that  his  Method  of  Teaching  Penmanship 
appears  to  be  very  superior  to  those  now  in  use,  and 
such  as  would  be  highly  worthy  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness’s patronage  and  support. 

The  free  use  of  the  fingers,  hand,  and  arm,  which 
is  taught  by  Mr.  Carstairs  affords  so  great  a facility 
to  the  Art  of  Writing,  that  I venture  to  offer  to  your 
Royal  Highness  an  opinion  that  if  it  were  generally 
introduced  in  Schools,  it  will  be  productive  of  almost 
equal  utility  in  the  practice  of  writing  which  the  in-* 
troduction  of  Lancaster’s  method  is  likely  to  effect 
in  reading. 

Your  Royal  Highness  has  incurred  considerable 
expence,  and  taken  a great  deal  of  time  and  trouble 
to  encourage  Education  amongst  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  of  society,  by  patronizing  those  plans 
which  have  been  found  conducive  to  that  purpose, 
and  in  furtherance  of  that  general  object  I think 
your  Royal  Highness  may  soon  be  convinced,  that 
Mr.  Carstairs’  method  ot  teaching  the  Art  of  Writ- 
ing is  equally  deserving  of  your  favor  and  attention, 
as  any  branch  of  general  education  which  you  have 
patronized. 

I would  therefore  anxiously  recommend  to  your 
Royal  Highness  to  direct  a public  trial  of  Mr.  Car- 
stairs’ method  to  be  made  by  selecting  six  indivi- 
duals, with  whom  Mr.  Carstairs  shall  be  required  to 
trv  the  effects  of  his  method  of  teaching,  as  I hope 
by  that  trial  he  will  prove  and  bring  into  notice,  the 
superior  quickness,  facility,  and  perfection  of  his 

system.  _ _ , 

I shall  be  happy  to  aid  your  Royal  Highness  to 
effect  these  so  very  desirable  objects.  And  have  the 
honor  to  remain, 

Your  Royal  Highness’s 

Most  obedient  and  much  obliged 
Yerv  humble  Servant, 
(Signed)  " JOSEPH  HUME. 
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ON  the  9th  of  July,  1816,  a numerous  meeting 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  took  place  at  the  Free- 
mason’s Tavern,  at  which  Mr.  Carstairs  ex- 
plained the  principles  of  his  New  Method  of  Teaching 
Writing;  and  demonstrated  the  advantages  which  it 
possesses  over  every  other  now  in  use.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  late  DUKE  OF  KENT,  who  presided 
on  that  occasion,  informed  the  company  that  he  had 
been  induced  to  give  his  attention  to  the  subject,  m 
such  a manner,  as  to  able  to  bear  witness  to  its 
utility,  convinced,  that  any  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  education  was  a benefit  to  society ; and 
that  whatever  tended  to  abridge  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring instruction,  was  equivalent  to  a considerable 
pecuniary  gift.  Upon  this  principle,  when  the 
system  of  Mr.  Carstairs  was  explained  to  him,  he 
became  anxious  to  j udge  of  its  merits  himself,  and 
with  this  view,  he  had  directed  several  boys,  who 
had  made  but  little  progress  in  writing,  to  be  placed 
under  the  superintendance  of  that  gentleman.  Of 
their  rapid  and  extraordinary  progress  he  could 
speak  in  the  most  confident  manner.  Indeed,  the 
company  themselves  might  judge  by  inspecting 
their  books,  by  which  it  would  be  seen  how  very 
cramped  their  writing  was  when  they  commenced 
with  Mr.  Carstairs,  compared  with  the  freedom, 
quickness,  and  beauty,  which  they  attained  in  the 
course  of  only  six  weeks  under  his  care. 

Several  gentlemen  were  present,  who  having  re- 
ceived lessons,  also  bore  testimony  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  Mr.  Hume  informed  the  company,  that  the 
great  object  of  making  the  Pupils  exhibit  their  pro- 
ficiency was,  to  remove  a prejudice  which  prevailed 
against  the  practicability  of  what  Mr.  Carstairs  held 
out;  and  therefore,  if  the  company  were  satisfied 
with  what  they  had  heard,  and  convinced  by  what 
they  saw,  they  would  not  refuse  their  testimony  of 
approbation,  by  endeavouring,  by  every  means  in. 
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their  power,  to  recommend  the  system  to  the  adop- 
tion of  Schools  and  other  public  Seminaries. 

Mr.Hume  then  proposed  that  the  meeting*  should 
come  to  some  resolutions  expressive  of  the  satisfac- 
tion which  was  felt  at  witnessing*  the  self-evident 
advantages  of  Mr,  Carstairs’  System;  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly 

Unanimously  Resolved, 

That  Mr.  Carstairs’  Method  of  teaching  Penmanship 
appears  to  this  Meeting  very  superior  to  any  now  in  use  ; 
and  therefore  highly  worthy  of  Public  Attention . 


(Signed)  ED  WARD  f Duke  of  Kent.) 


J.  Galt, 

Resolved  Unanimously, 

That  the  free  use  of  the  fingers , hand , and  arm , as 
taught  by  Mr.  Carstairs 9 Method , affords  such  facility 
to  the  Art  of  Writing , that  if  generally  introduced  into 
Schools , will  be  a saving  both  of  time  and  expense  : and 
this  Meeting  do  therefore  strongly  recommend  it  to  the 
favourable  attention  of  the  Public  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  all  persons  interested  in  Teaching  that  Brandi 
of  Education. 


(Signed)  ED  WARD  f Duke  of  Kent.) 


J.  Hume,  M.  P. 
J.  Bond,  D.  D. 
J.  W.  Taplin, 
W.  Millar, 

R,  Lloyd, 


W.  CORSTON, 

T.  Benson, 

J.  Hudson, 

J.  Collier,  D.  D. 
C.  Downie,  K.  C, 
M.  Gibbs. 


J.  Rudge,  D.  D. 


J.  Collier,  D.  D. 
J.  Rudge,  D.  D. 
W.  Corston, 

J,  Millar, 

R.  Lloyd, 

J,  Hume,  M,  P. 

C.  Downie,  K.  C, 


M.  Gibbs, 

T.  Benson, 

J.  Campbell, 
J.  Bond,  D.  D. 
J.  Galt, 

J.  Hudson. 
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the  following 

HAVE  APPEARED  IN  FAVOUR  OF 

Mr.  CARSTAIRS’ 

“ LECTURES  ON  THE  ART  OF  WRITING. 


From  the  Critical  Review,  March,  1814. 

Mr.  Carstairs’s  title  is  so  explicit,  that  we  have 
little  occasion  to  dilate  on  the  contents  or  object  ot 
his  book.  His  system  of  easy  writing  is  founded  on 
the  looping  of  letters  and  words  together.  -Learners, 
and  persons  desirous  of  improvement,  will  be  a i • • 
consult  the  work  with  advantage. 


From  the  Reasoner , March,  1814. 

The  author  appears  to  be  an  ingenious  and  assi- 
duous teacher  of  the  science ; the  instructions  are 
given  with  plainness  and  perspicuity , and  we  feel  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  it  strongly  to  the  perusal 
of  our  readers. 


From  the  European  Magazine,  June,  1814. 

Among  the  improvements  in  all  that  conduces  to 
the  convenience  of  life,  and  to  the  extension  and 
perfection  of  art,  which  have  distinguished  the  pre- 
sent age,  we  strongly  recommend  the  new  principle 
of  movement  adopted  by  Mr.  Carstairs,  in  his  system 
of  writing,  as  being  really  useful  and  ingenious. 
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From  the  Theatrical  Inquisitor  and  Monthly 
Mirror , April , 1814. 

The  work  contains  evident  indications  of  sagacity, 
taste,  and  industry,  and  deserves  the  encouragement 
it  has  so  extensively  received. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  April , 1815. 

The  author  hath  the  merit  of  having  supplied  an 
interesting  desideratum  in  literature,  and  of  having 
invented  an  admirable  system,  by  which  not  only 
excellence  in  writing  may  be  acquired  with  ease, 
but  a wretched  hand  be  corrected,  and  bad  habits 
be  reformed  by  those,  who  from  long  practice  may 
be  considered  as  incapable  of  deriving  any  benefit 
from  rules,  or  improvement  from  examples. 


From  the  Monthly  Review,  March,  1815. 

Grown  persons  who  are  not  fortunate  in  the  use  of 
the  pen,  and  who  have  still  to  acquire  the  grace  of 
legibility  in  their  hand  writing,  will  do  well  to  pur- 
chase this  book,  and  exercise  themselves  after  the 
manner  suggested.  The  old  associations  between 
vicious  contours  of  letter,  and  habitual  movement  of 
the  fingers,  will  be  much  disturbed  and  broken  by 
practising  repeatedly  on  Mr.  Carstairs’  Seventeen 
Elementary  Flourishes. 


From  the  Monthly  Magazine,  March,  1815. 
One  of  the  ingenious  productions  of  the  day  is 
Carstairs’  Analysis  of  the  Art  of  Writing.  He  dis- 
sects our  written  character  into  Seventeen  Elemen- 
tary Strokes,  or  primitive  flourishes,  proposes  to 
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excise  .he  pupil,  no.  in 

but  of  forming  the  parts  of  which  tney  a 

posed. 

From  the  Critical  Review , August,  1815. 

Mr.  Carstairs  appears  P°sdseJ*e£a°e  devoted  his 

SuTtSaSxe  miafe 

3* 

» applicable  to 

the  present. 

New  Monthly  Magazine,  Sep1-  181f ' . , 

The  praise  which  in  e forner  numto  weto^ 
systenfo.^the  Ac'.T  Xv»?,  meg  be  repented  and 

ciple,  and  adopt  ^both  for  his^^ 

qjii<^ne^^vUl^ele^n^^in^^riting,^s^  tlm  avoj^ 

fied  knd  readied  obvious  in  graphical  delineations, 
accompanied  by  familiar  directions. 

From  the  Antijacobin  Review,  Oct. 181u* 

Mr  r^vst  -irs  is  very  different  from  our  modem 

hand,  .« 
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write  a good  hand  in  a few  lessons ; and,  we  are 
assured,  he  has  fully  succeeded  in  accomplishing*  his 
object. 

New  Monthly  Magazine , June,  3821. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  again  advert 
to  this  ingenious  production,  the  merits  of  which,  on 
a perusal  of  the  last  edition,  appear  to  us,  if  possible, 
yet  more  obvious ; and  to  our  former  unequivocal 
praise  we  can  now  merely  add  the  assurance,  that 
sequent  reflection  and  observation  have  convinced 
us  that  we  did  the  author  no  more  than  justice. 
With  the  intuitive  boldness  of  a master  he  has  re- 
solved our  written  alphabet  into  its  elementary 
principles  of  seventeen  primary  lines  and  curves ; 
and  the  pupil  being  first  exercised  in  tracing,  and 
secondly,  in  combining  these  into  letters,  must  ne- 
cessarily acquire  the  great,  and  indeed,  only  founda- 
tion of  excellence  in  penmanship~a  purity  and 
distinctness  of  formation,  combined,  too,  with  the 
fundamental  requisites  of  promptness  and  celerity. 
The  actuating  principle  throughout  is  the  looping  of. 
letters  and  words  together ; and  those  who  have  not 
perused  the  work  can  form  little  idea  how  its  ex- 
cellence is  exemplified  in  six  lessons.  Even  those 
who  have  long  contracted  the  most  vicious  habits, 
may,  in  a short  time,  attain  purity  and  elegance— 
this  in  fact,  appears  to  us  his  greatest  triumph. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  feel  that  in  recommending  this 
production,  we  perform  a duty  to  all  classes.  Mr. 
Carstairs’  system  is  organized  with  peculiar  hap- 
piness, and  illustrated  with  distinctness  and  per- 
spicuity. 

From  the  European  Magazine , Nov.  1822. 

This  very  useful  book  has  arrived  at  the  fifth  edi- 
tion, and,  although  it  is  not  usual  with  us  to  notice 
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new  editions,  unless  they  contain  much  additional 
matter  on  this  occasion  we  think  we  consult  the 
teresTof  our  readers  by  so  deviating  from  our  usual 
course.  This  volume  contains,  amongst  other  mat- 
ter observations  on  the  impediments  that  retard  th 
nroaress  of  pupils  who  learn  to  write  by  means  o 
fbeddmetho  It  includes  a brief  history  of  the 
,h«  materials  that  have  been  ,»«(» 

twenty-two  J&TJS 

°bAmoiiff  the  multiplicity  of  improvements  that  are 
continually  introduced  into  onr  mechanic  arts,  Ac 

approbation— by  the  assistance  of  b»  —.which 
SW  mgetter,  any  person  1,0”e’er  S””"  «fy 

SI  Sr  IRESSi  Slef  SoTin  J 

Carstairs  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  ttensm| 

£ oSt  to  be,  for  he  has  evidently  bestowed  much 
labour,  and  exhibited  great  in^nm^m  maturing 
a system  which  teaches  pupils  oi  all  ages, 
sexes  to  write  well  in  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
time  they  usually  consume  in  learning  to  wri  e • 
We  reSmmendour  reader,  to  examine  the  work, 

for  w“re  persuaded  they  will  be  amply  gratified, 
the  process  of  instruction  is  so  peculiar  y simp  , 
novel  and  curious.  Instead  of  writing  from  left  to 
right,’  the  mode  constantly  pursued  in  schools  from 
tfi  commencement  to  the  end  of  instruction,  Mr. 
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Carstairs  plan  is  to  make  the  learner  begin  at  the 
top  of  the  page  and  write  in  a perpendicular  direction 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  page,  without  lifting  the 
pen,  in  columns,  of  single  letters,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing the  number  of  letters  from  left  to  right,  until 
the  pupil  becomes  a proficient  in  the  art,  which  mode 
must  counteract  the  natural  tendency  which  begin- 
ners have  of  leaning  too  heavily  on  the  right  arm. 
Mr.  Carstairs’  method  of  holding  the  hand  and  pen 
is  surely  a desideratum  in  the  art,  and  will  tend  to 
lessen  the  labour  of  teachers  in  making  their  pupils 
hold  the  hand  and  pen  correctly.  From  our  own 
observations  on  Mr.  Carstairs’  Lectures,  we  feel  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  his  valuable  system  to 
the  notice  of  all,  especially  those  who  are  employed 
in  teaching  penmanship  in  our  scholastic  establish- 
ments. 

From  the  Imperial  Magazine,  August , 1823. 

The  Art  of  Penmanship  has,  without  doubt,  been* 
muclt  neglected  in  modern  times.  Some  few  in- 
dividuals can  plead  an  exemption  from  this  general 
charge;  but  so  mechanical  is  their  employment, 
that  it  is  rarely  to  such  characters  that  science  is 
indebted  for  its  improvements,  or  invention  for  the 
enlargement  of  its  empire ; and  even  among  those 
few  that  may  be  said  to  excel  in  the  formation  and 
combination  of  letters,  scarcely  one  is  to  be  found, 
the  productions  of  whose  pen  can  be  said  to  rival 
the  manuscripts  which  have  been  transmitted  from 
distant  centuries.  To  the  decline  of  this  pristine 
beauty,  the  invention  of  printing  has  no  doubt  much 
contributed,  most  voluminous  compositions  being 
handed  to  posterity  through  the  mediumof  the  press. 
This,  however,  can  furnish  no  just  reason  why  an 
art  that  can  never  cease  to  be  valuable,  should  be 
suffered  to  degenerate ; nor  be  urged  as  an  argu- 
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ment,  when  its  declining  state  is  discovered,  why 
every  method  that  promises  to  lead  to  its  primitive 
perfection  should  not  be  duly  encouraged. 

The  same  stiff  and  formal  hand-writing  which  was 
once  so  highly  in  repute,  is  now  indeed  very  rarely 
needed  ; but  in  the  concerns  of  commerce,  the  trans- 
actions of  business,  and  the  correspondence  of  friend- 
ship, legibility,  ease,  and  freedom,  give  even  an 
additional  grace  both  to  figures  and  composition. 
Incorrectness,  and  a deficiency  of  sense,  can  never 
receive  a compensation  from  the  elegance  of  writing, 
while,  for  the  imperfection  of  the  latter,  correctness 
and  mental  vigour  may  be  said  to  make  a tolerable 
atonement.  Good  writing,  however,  contains  no- 
thing that  is  inconsistent  with  elevated  sentiment  or 
elegant  diction ; and  while  the  formation  of  letters 
is  suffered  to  languish,  our  manuscripts  will  inform 
posterity,  that' an  excellence  was  attainable,  which 
we  never  exerted  ourselves  to  reach. 

Among  those  who  are  most  deficient  in  the  art  of 
penmanship,  nearly  the  whole  tribe  of  authors  have 
the  dishonour  of  occupying  the  foremost  rank. 
With  writing,  in  itself  perfectly  legible,  their  inters 
lineations  and  amendments  would  render  their  copies 
sufficiently*  perplexing ; but  when  this  complication 
is  imbodied  in  characters  which  scarcely  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  letters  which  they  were  designed 
to  imitate,  clouds  thick  as  doomsday  hang  upon  their 
pages.  It  is  from  manuscripts  such  as  these,  that 
the  compositor  has  to  set  up  his  type,  and  from  the 
illegible  state  of  his  copy,  he  is  left,  from  his  own 
judgment,  to  guess  the  meaning  of  what  he  cannot 
read.  Through  this  cause,  errors  frequently  find 
their  way  into  the  printed  page,  and  not  being  dis- 
covered until  the  Rubicon  is  passed,  the  volume  is 
graced  with  a catalogue  of  errata,  generally  presumed 
to  proceed  from  the  printer’s  carelessness  or  blunder, 
when  in  reality  it  originates  in  the  bad  writing  of 
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the  author,  whose  infallibity  is  too  sacred  'to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  reproach  or  blame. 

It  is  to  remedy  defects  such  as  the  preceding,  and 
to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  evils  to  which  they 
lead,  that  Mr.  Carstairs,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
introduces  his  system  to  public  notice.  After  some 
introductory  matter,  containing  testimonials  from 
several  highly  respectable  characters  in  favour  of  his 
system, — an  address  to  Schoolmasters, — the  author's 
reasons  for  deviating  from  all  previous  methods  of 
teaching, — and  an  address  to  grown  persons, — the 
import  of  the  work  is  unfolded  in  five  lectures ; and 
this  is  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  plates,  and 
various  branches  of  miscellaneous  matter.  In  the 
developement  of  his  system,  the  author  lays  down 
the  following  rules,  to  which  he  particularly  directs 
the  attention  of  all  who  aim  at  improvement  by  his 
instructions. — 

“ First , That  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  move  to  every 
corner  of  the  paper,  and  in  all  directions,  with  equal  fa- 
cility. Secondly , That  an  habitual  movement  should  be 
acquired,  and  communicated  to  the  hand  and  arm,  equally 
applicable  to  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  producing 
by  its  own  tendency  the  same  inclination  and  distance  be- 
tween all  the  letters.  Thirdly , That  the  pen  should  not 
be  taken  off  in  any  single  word,  but  be  continued,  if 
required,  from  one  word  to  another.  Fourthly,  That  the 
pressure  of  the  pen  on  the  paper  should  be  light  and  easy, 
to  add  to  an  uniformity  of  motion.”— p.  32. 

< < It  is  extremely  necessary  that  each  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet be  well  formed,  and  a right  and  just  idea  of  each  part 
separately,  combining  the  true  shape  and  proportion , of 
every  individual  letter,  be  correctly  understood  by  the 
learner.  Inattention  to  the  shape,  proportion,  slanting 
position  of  the  letters,  method  of  sitting,  and  the  move- 
ment and  holding  of  the  pen,  not  unfrequently  retards  the 
progress  of  the  pupil,  and  give  such  bad  habits  in  writing 
as  are  often  retained  through  life.  Every  teacher  or  pro- 
fessor ought  to  be  very  careful,  when  the  learner  commen- 
ces, not  to  admit  the  least  inaccuracy  to  escape  his  notice 
and*  correction,  however  trifling,  and  however  small. 
Many  sit,  lie  forward,  and  lean  on  the  desk  or  table,  as  if 
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they  were  short-sighted.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
writing  a great  deal,  must  not  only  allow , that  to  lean  too 
much  forward  is  very  ungraceful,  but  also  injurious  to 
the  constitution,  and  brings  on  phthisical  complaints ; at 
the  same  time,  they  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  cause, 
although  they  feel  the  effect.  Some  who  have  not  been 

taught  the  easy  movement  of  the  pen,  seem  to  write  as  if 
their  fingers  were  tied  together;  and,  from  this  cause, 
write  a small,  imperfect,  stiff,  and  illegible  hand.  Some 
lay  their  right  hand  down  so  much  on  one  side,  as  to  come 
completely  in  contact  with  the  paper  ; and,  in  that  case, 
the  pen  is  thrown  so  much  over,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  write  any  otherwise  than  with  the  side  of  it. 

<<  The  pen  ought  to  point  exactly  to  the  shoulder,  and  to 
be  held  so  as  to  come  between  the  second  and  third  joints 
of  the  forefinger,  the  extremity  of  the  thumb  to  be  kept 
directly  opposite  the  first  joint  of  the  forefinger.  Keep 
the  slit  of  the  pen  always  even  with  the  down  stroke,  and 
take  up  the  fine  stroke  with  the  right  side  of  the  nib. 

“ Those  who  find  it  difficult  to  keep  the  pen  pointing 
to  the  shoulder,  may  take  a small  cane  about  a yard  long, 
and  fix  it  in  the  barrel  of  a short  pen , and  hold  it  so  as  to 
let  the  upper  end  rest  on  the  shoulder.  If  any  difficulty 
should  be  found  in  making  the  cane  rest  easily  on  the 
shoulder, let  an  open  loop  be  fixed  to  the  shoulder,  so  as 
to  admit  the  upper  end  to  run  freely  within  the  loop.  The 
loop  may  be  made  of  broad  tape,  or  a slip  of  paper,  as 
may  be  most  ready  or  convenient,  and  fastened  with  a 
pin.” — p.  43. 

In  the  paragraphs  thus  quoted,  the  reader  will 
perceive  a fair  specimen  of  the  mode  of  instruction 
which  Mr.  Carstairs  has  exhited  in  his  lectures,  and 
will  be  able  to  infer  that  the  principles  which  he 
recommends  are  easily  reducible  to  practice.  The 
obvious  tendency  of  his  volume  is,  to  point  out  the 
inconveniencies  of  bad  writing,  and  the  advantages 
of  that  which  is  good.  On  these  topics  he  expatiates 
at  large,  without  neglecting  to  shew  how  the  former 
may  be  avoided  or  remedied,  and  the  latter  acquired 
and  preserved*  On  each  of  these  points  his  observa- 
tions are  plain  and  judicious,  carrying  with  them  in- 
disputable evidence  of  their  own  propriety  ; and  if 
adopted  with  resolution,  and  pursued  with  persever- 
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itnce,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  grand  result 
at  which  he  aims  will  be  attained. 

Throughout  this  volume  nearly  thirty  plates  are 
distributed,  delineating  either  the  letters  in  their 
proper  forms,  their  elementary  principles*  or  their 
combinations.  These  are  designed  to  illustrate  the 
theory  which  his  pages  contain,  audit  can  scarcely 
be  questioned,  that  the  pupil  will  find  them  beneficial. 
The  editions  through  which  this  work  has  already 
passed,  prove  that  it  is  not  a literary  abortion,  and 
that  it  has  not  “ dropped  still-born  from  the  press." 
In  its  aspect  it  looks  healthful  and  promising ; but 
time,  which  brings  all  things  to  maturity,  can  alone 
demonstrate  its  strength.  Experiment  is  the  test  of 
utility,  and  to  this  the  author  fairly  appeals  for  the 
decision  of  its  fate. 
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remarks. 


Having  devoted  upwards  of  twenty  years  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  Art  of  Writing,  Mr.  Car- 
stairs  can  look  back  and  dwell  with  delight  on  that 
part  of  his  life,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  use- 
fully employed,  as  his  labours  now  appear  not  to  have 
been  entirely  in  vain,  or  unprofitable.  The  great 
number  of  individuals  who  have  received  benefit 
therefrom,  and  from  which  many  are  now  enjoying 
a comfortable  subsistence,  and  soar  above  the  tram- 
mels of  want,  are  gratifying,  as  well  as  pleasing  to 
his  feelings.  Mr.  Carstairs  feels  confident  therefore 
that  his  systems  are  firmly  established,  and  no  pos- 
sible doubt  remains  in  his  mind,  that  as  they  become 
more  known,  their  adoption  will  be  proportionably 
increased,  beyond  impotent  envy,  or  prejudicial, 
malignancy! 

Many  individuals,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  sixty, 
feel  great  diffidence  in  putting  themselves  under  a 
course  of  instruction,  (though  the  imperfection  of 
their  writing  requires  it)  from  the  idea,  that  they  are 
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too  old  to  learn,  or,  that  they  are  ashamed  to  go  to 
school  again,  (as  it  is  termed.)  They  ought,  cer- 
tainly, to  be  ashamed  to  remain  ignorant  of  an  useful 
or  necessary  accomplishment ; but  never  ashamed  of 
endeavouring  to  improve.  Presumption,  and  false 
delicacy,  are  often  formidable  enemies  to  improve- 
ment; and  the  very  great  dread  some  people  have  of 
exposing  themselves  to  others,  by  expressing  the  least 
desire  to  learn  any  thing,  may  assuredly  be  classed 
in  the  list  of  absurdities  which  exist  in  the  world. 
But  the  very  idea  of  being  considered  ignorant,  if  we 
would  take  the  trouble  to  think  rationally  and  calmly* 
ought  to  raise  us  far  above  all  the  groundless  fears  of 
what  falsehood,  misapprehension,  prejudice,  or  the 
vague  motives  produced  by  pride,  or  the  decrepitude 
of  fashionable  folly,  might  oppose  to  the  contrary; 
and  ought  to  be  a stimulus  to  exertion,  rather  than  a 
hindrance. 

When  Mr.  Carstairs  reflects  on  the  number  of 
respectable  advocates  for  his  methods  of  teaching, 
who  have  become  personally  attached  to  him,  he  feels 
impressed  with  the  most  lively  emotions  of  thank- 
fulness and  gratitude — among  whom,  are  many  gen- 
tlemen who  have  excelled  in  science  and  literature, 
and  many  also  of  noble  birth,  who  will  adorn  the 
future  annals  of  English  history  by  their  talents  and 
philanthropy ! 
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All  who  know  Mr.  Carstairs,  are  sufficiently  aware 
that  his  views  are  far  removed  above  the  selfish, 
mean  and  unprincipled  artifices  of  deception  or 
empiricism. 

Some  are  so  extremely  sceptical  in  their  opinions, 
and  so  possessed  with  the  old  fashioned  notions  of 
their  forefathers,  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  convince 
them  that  any  improvement  can  be  made  beyond  the 
old  established  modes  of  tuition.  Ought  improve- 
ments and  new  discoveries  in  teaching  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  for  old  hacknied  rules  or  ancient  usages,  because 
they  have  been  admired  or  approved  of  by  our  ances- 
tors ? But  the  greatest  checks  any  new  improve- 
ments meet  with  in  this  country,  of  late  years,  are 
when  individuals  possessed  of  sterling  merit  and 
inventive  powers  are  treated  with  neglect,  and  their 
efforts  being  generally  foiled  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment. The  inventors  are  often  heedlessly  forgotten, 
and  suffered  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  penury,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  are  frequently  enjoyed  by 
others. 

What  makes  one  nation  superior  to  another?  May 
it  not  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  difference  of  en- 
couragement in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  uni- 
versal knowledge;  and  from  using  a proper  discri- 
mination of  talent  ? 

Since  Mr.  Carstairs’  labours  have  been  crowned 
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with  success,  many  low  professors  have  availed  them- 
selves of  such  improvements  as  his  long  experience 
has  enabled  him  to  suggest,  and  thereby  reformed 
their  own  practice,  without  candidly  acknowledging 
from  whence  they  had  taken  them,  and  when  Mr. 
Carstairs  remonstrated  with  them  on  such  conduct, 
they  not  only  resisted  the  evidence  of  facts,  but  raised 
their  voices  against  innovation,  and  ridiculed  and 
used  all  manner  of  calumny  that  inveterate  obloquy 
could  surmise  against  him. 

It  is  not  those  who  have  the  greatest  abilities  that 
get  rewarded,  but  those  who  have  the  most  daring 
assurance,  and  who  can  on  all  occasions,  put  forth  the 
most  plausible  pretexts. 

If  any  thing  would  tend  to  bring  the  Art  of  Writ- 
ing into  contempt,  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to 
do  it,  than  the  advertisements  which  are  every  day 
displayed  by  puffing  advertisers! 
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DECLARATION. 


JOSEPH  CARSTAIRS,  of  No.  84,  Lombard 
Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  in  the 
City  of  London,  declareth— that  he  is  the  Inventor 
of  the  New  and  Genuine  Systems  of  Teach- 
ing the  Art  of  Writing;  and  also  saith,  that 
the  said  Systems  of  Teaching  are  founded  on  prin- 
ciples more  perfectly  applicable  to  the  English  Style 
of  Writing,  than  any  other  previous  modes  of  Teach- 
ing, and  have  always  a direct  tendency  to  facilitate 
the  advancement  of  the  learner,  and  for  a length  of 
time  have  proved  their  superiority,  not  only  in  re- 
modelling stiff  and  formal  writing,  but  also  complete 
scrawls,  into  well  formed,  elegant,  and  expeditious 
manuscripts,  suitable  either  to  business  or  general 
purposes.— —And  he  also  saith,  that  he  was  the  first 
and  original  Public  Lecturer  on  the  aforesaid  Systems 
of  Writing  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  &e, 
and  that  he  has  at  various  times  given  Public  Lec- 
tures on  various  other  modes  or  methods,  the  major 
r>art  of  which  were  chiefly  of  his  own  invention,  but 
which  have  been  shamefully  claimed  by  persons  who 
first  learnt  them  of  him.  That  the  said  Systems  have 
been  privately  and  publicly  examined  and  highly  ap- 
proved of  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  are  also  patronised  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  others  of  the  Royal  Family. 
That  many  Families  of  the  highest  rank  have  taken 
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Lessons  in  the  aforesaid  Systems,  From  the  aforesaid 
Joseph  Carstairs. — That  he  has  taught  several 
hundreds  of  pupils  of  great  respectability  in  the  said 
Systems,  amongst  whom  are  many  distinguished 
Clergymen,  many  Gentlemen  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion in  the  Law,  many  of  the  Peers  of  England,  &c. 
many  Merchants  and  Bankers  of  eminence  and  their 
Families.  A great  number  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  greatly  for  the 
interest  they  have  displayed  in  forwarding  Education, 
and  many  respectable  individuals  from  almost  every 
nation  in  the  world ; which  must  evidently  prove  the 
utility  of  his  Systems,  and  evince  the  probability  of 
their  being  universally  adopted. 

The  Public  have  frequently  been  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  identity  of  Mr.  Carstairs’  Systems : 
Many  have  been  led  to  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
New  System  of  teaching  Writing  ; so  indeed  it  would 
appear,  from  so  many  professing  the  one  called  the 
Angular  System,  of  which  particular  notice  is  taken 
in  Mr.  Carstairs’  Work  Entitled  ‘ Lectures  on  the 
Art  of  Writing;’  but  if  there  were  only  that  System, 
Mr.  Carstairs  is  aware- that  could  never  be  establish- 
ed as  a general  method  of  Teaching. 

There  are  three  distinct  movements 
necessary  to  be  understood,  and  if 
these  are  not  properly  taught  and 
acquired,  no  System  of  Writing  can 
be  completely  successful. 
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OF 


CARSTAIRS  AND  SON  S 

ISotaMtGfjmcnt, 

84,  LOMBARD  STREET 


AT  THEIR  ROOMS, 

Twelve  Lessons  for  the  improvement  of  Writing,  2 Guineas. 
Twenty-four  ditto. 3 Guineas. 

AT  THE  PUPILS  OWN  RESIDENCE , 

IN  ANY  PART  OF  LONDON, 

Twelve  Lessons  to  one  Lady  or  Gentleman,  3 Guineas. 
Two  persons  of  the  same  Family,  4 Guineas  and  a half  for 
twelve  Lessons  each,  when  taking  their  Lessons  together ; 
and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  number. 

Out  of  London,  the  charge  is  increased  according  to  the 
distance. 

Respectable  Families  and  Finishing  Schools  attended,  (as  per 
agreement)  at  any  distance  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

Arithmetic,  Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  Ma- 
thematics, and  Short-hand,  are  charged  for  separately. 

N.B.  Miss  Carstairs  attends  Ladies  at  the  Writing  Establish- 
ment, and  at  their  own  houses,  in  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and 
Elocution. 
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/CARSTAIRS,  of  No.  84,  Lombard-stre 
dr  of  the  New  and  Genuine  Systems! 
IING  the  ART  of  WRITING,  begs  leij 
spectfully  to  inform  the  Public,  that  he 
tinufcs  to  teach  his  unrivalled  and  highly  approx 
/terns  to  ladies  and  gentlemen,  either  at  the  W 
mg  Establishment,  84,  Lombard-street,  or  at  th 
vn  houses,  on  his  usual  terms,  in  conjunction  w 
SON.  Short-hand  taught  on  a very  super 
plan,  by  which  lectures,  sermons,  and  speeches] 
the  bar  and  in  parliament  may  be  taken  down  wj 
incredible  facility.  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 
also  expeditiously  taught,  and  young  gentlemen 
prepared  for  mercantile  situations  in  a short  time] 
Respectable  schools  and  private  families  attended] 
Young  Gentlemen  are  Boarded  and  Lodged  at 
Establishment. 


Just  published  at  CarstaIrs  # Son's  Writ* 
Establishment , 84,  Lombard  Street;  publish 
also  by , and  may  be  had , wholesale  and  retd 
of  Simpkjn  8$  Marshall,  Stationer’ s-cout^ 

LECTURES  on  the  ART  of  WRITING,  contains 
a variety  of  plates  and  examples,  with  copij 
elucidations,  price  12s.  in  boards. 

Writing  Exercises,  3 parts,  2s.  Is.  6d.  and  Is. 

Writing  Made  Easy,  in  3 numbers,  Is.  each. 

Large  Hand  Copy  Slips,  6d.  each. 

Small  Running  Hand  Slips,  various  kinds,  6d.  eaj 

The  Fashionable  Penman,  2s.  each. 

Essays  and  Letters  on  various  subjects,  2s.  6d. 

London  as  it  is ; a Satirical  Poem,  6d.  each. 


Chapman  $ Co.  Printers,  5,  Skerbourn-lane,  Lombard  SW 


